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What the Mothers of College Students 
Should Know 


EMILY L. STOGDILL, Pu.D. 


MoM than ten years’ experience as Psycho- 
logical Consultant for women students in 
a large state University has furnished convinc- 
ing proof that the parents of college students 
have little realization of the important role they 
play in the success or failure of their children, 
both boys and girls, in their college careers. The 
background of training in the home, the eco- 
nomic, social and moral standards of the imme- 
diate family and close friends and relatives, the 
literary traditions of the family, the occupational 
choices of the relatives, the emotional stability 
and health of parents and siblings before the 
child goes to college as well as during the time 
he is in residence there, all influence his be- 
havior and attitudes. 

During the four or more years of actual at- 
tendance, there are additional home influences 
to be considered, such as the attitude of the 
family toward his maintenance, his grades, his 
social life, his friendships both with his own and 
the opposite sex, his instructors, his visits home 
and his letters, his acceptance of responsibility 
for his own standards of conduct, his changing 
Philosophy of life, his more objective outlook 
toward the family, the home community and his 
friends in the home town who do not continue 
their academic careers. There is also to be con- 
sidered the effect on the student of family 
finances, the academic careers of older and 
Younger siblings, of parental or family dishar- 


mony and of the health of his mother, particu- 
larly. 

The student is making new friends. Perhaps 
he is about to choose a life mate. What attitudes 
will his family take toward these new relation- 
ships ? College standards of conduct are different 
from those he has been taught to respect. What 
is to be his attitude doing as he sees others around 
him doing? And even more worrisome, what 
attitude will his parents take? Will they refuse 
to see the problems he has to face, and insist on 
the old standards regardless of his attempts to 
help them to understand? How much dare he 
tell his family of this new life? 

Or, take his academic interests. Will the fami- 
ly make fun of them, or feel that he is trying to 
show a fancied superiority if he mentions them? 
Will the parents do some reading and attempt 
to understand the progress of his training, or 
will they resent any discussion of the new things 
he is learning ? Will they try to parade his knowl- 
edge and his college grades and honors before 
the neighbors and relatives, or will they try to 
humble him by sarcastic and supposedly humor- 
ous cheap stories about college students? Will 
they compare him to his disadvantage with some 
Phi Beta Kappa in the family, and make his life 
miserable if his grades are not straight “A’s’’? 
Will they threaten him with discontinuance of 
his education for various reasons? Will they 
urge the selection of some specific vocation, and 
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refuse their support unless such a choice is made ? 
Will they expect him to have made a vocational 
choice in his first year in school, and refuse to 
allow him to return until a choice is declared? 
Will they insist on graduation in the conven- 
tional four years regardless of health, amount of 
work necessary for self support, or extracurricu- 
lar participation ? 

All these and many other questions have oc- 
curred over and over in the experience of the 
decade. Of course, it may be said that these ex- 
periences were those of the students who were 
sufficiently maladjusted in the University to be 
sent for help to a psychological adviser. In order 
to answer this argument, a class of 78 students, 
mostly juniors and seniors, just beginning an 
elective course in Mental Hygiene were asked 
to submit a list of things they thought the moth- 
ers of college students ought to know. Nine 
students did not entirely understand the nature 
of the request and made out lists giving the in- 
formation about living arrangements of the stu- 
dent, and similar details which parents should 
know for well-recognized and practical purposes. 
The remaining 69 members of the class, however, 
listed a total of 318 suggestions. Since some items 
were repeated by several different students, the 
items were really representative of only 49 dis- 
tinct statements. This list is reproduced here in 
order of the frequency with which the items 
appeared. 


TABLE I 
WHAT THE MOTHERS OF COLLEGE STUDENTS SHOULD 
KNow—A ‘TABULATION OF REPORTS OF 69 
STUDENTS IN PsyCHOLOGY 408, WINTER 1937 
Mothers should know: Number 
1. The need of allowing the student to have 


independent thought and action ........ 31 
2. The nature and importance of college ac- 
tivities other than the purely scholastic 
sce ridgere ee Bice nie ee hae witsee.0 0:6 19 
3. The importance of wise help, combined 
MINIS coco ip ee od ise nie in aioe 15 
4. What actually are the mental, physical, 
spiritual needs and conditions of college 
ie wip re rpigisie nip kA gisele. eS sio 15 
5. How to adjust themselves to the problems 
Se Se eae 14 


6. How to avoid overestimating the ability of 
their children to make grades, or demand- 
ing too much from them in this respect .. 14 
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Mothers should know: 


7 


8. 


How to be interested in college affairs 
without being intrusive (nosey) 
What new adjustments a college student 
is called upon to make 


. How to understand the student’s changes 


in attitudes toward religion, social taboos, 
and the like 


. That moderate smoking and drinking are 


becoming socially accepted customs .... 


. How to be sociable with their children’s 


friends 


. Nature of grade-point systems, curriculum, 


and the like 


. What is a wise view of the relationships 


between boys and girls 


. Something about the courses their children 
MPU oso ccc sci bo ead S ees eee 
. Details of the financial needs of 
HME S c5 Soo eure he ho ses eaeee 


. How to dress and act so the children can 


be proud of them 


. That children are not the personal prop- 


erty of the parent 


. That parents should have some interest 


besides being a parent 


. The personality of their own child objec- 


tively viewed 


. How to explain love, sex, marriage ade- 


quately 


21. The nature of college social standards ... 


4. That ridicule is harmful 


22. That the behavior of the student in college 


is more a reflection of home training than 
of college rules 


. How to be “just generally understand- 


ing” 


25. Not to expect too many or frequent letters 


31. 


32. 
33. 
34. 
52. 


26. That there are college fads and fashions .. 
. Something about the particular college 


their child attends 


. That a clean, attractive home is important 


to the college student 


. The limitations of their child in a social 


way 


. The importance of parental broadminded- 


ness . 
Something about vocational choice and 
problems 
That girls need new clothes occasionally . 
“That college students are not angels.” 
What is the broad aim of education .... 
Some of the features of student-instructor 
relationships 


36. Whether college or some other type of 


education would best meet the needs of 
her child 


Number 


11 


11 


~ » BU 


vw we Ww 


wn 





Motl 


37. 1 
38. 2 


~ 


Ww 
eo 


42. 


43. 


44, 


45. 
46. 


oft = oe — «ft Ca Go 2 Gh a? Ge ok? OO cS oe oe ce ek 


Ill, A 
IV. I 


the s 
The « 
natur 
than 
ment 
const 
cial n 
of a 
third 
grade 
how | 
about 
Alon; 
of wl 
and s 
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Number 


37. Modern attitudes toward sex problems . 2 
3g. An understanding of the sensitivity of 
children to the criticism of others of their 


Mothers should know: 


GWE BIR ccc ccesewccscvesessiescoce 2 
39. The physical limitations of their children 2 
40. How much parental attitudes influence 

Se IE S cinoncsc a poesew as Sees 2 
41. That moving pictures of college are inac- 

curate and misleading ............. 3 2 
42. That there is a great difference betwee 

High School and College ............ 2 
43, That she should not neglect her husband 

Ree Me UII Co cig ne nctoncre'g ors gues eva 1 
44, What temptations are met by college stu- 

NR Ss i rng ae tate hea te he re ready 1 
45. Some collegiate vocabulary ........... 1 


46. The names of a few sororities and frater- 

nities 
47, How to teach the importance of the home 
48; How to smile at herself .............. 
NEI NNN oi cicis 7s. 4'5c.d sine sil © 


NS 
ee 


It was found possible to classify these 49 items 
under five general headings as follows: 


Num- per 
ber cent 


no 


. Need for factual information on part of 


ES ihre cing nw afers eigenen ais aaeioo 132 41 
II. Need for giving freedom and guidance 

NE Ss s5.5,4150 Slaraincctine hie ois 09% 69 22 
Ill. Attitudes desired in parents .......... 43 14 
IV. Items concerning social standards and 

sex problems of students .......... 40 13 
V. Parent’s own behavior needs change .. 34 10 


Let us examine some of the information that 
the students think the mothers ought to have. 
The one item most frequently mentioned was the 
nature and importance of college activities other 
than purely academic ones. Next in frequency of 
mention is a comprehension of what actually 
constitute the mental, physical, spiritual and so- 
cial needs of college students. What is the nature 
of a wise relationship between boys and girls is 
third in frequency of presentation. How colleges 
grade, what is the nature of the curriculum, and 
how the school is administered are considered of 
about equal importance for the family to know. 
Along with this is mentioned some knowledge 
of what courses their own children are taking, 
and something about the requirements of these. 
Details of students’ financial necessities follows. 


It is considered important for the parent to have 
an objective view of the personality of his own 
child, how he compares with others of his age 
group, how he gets along with them when he is 
wholly responsible for his own conduct. Parents 
should have some information about college so- 
cial standards in the school which their child 
attends. It should encourage the parent to know 
that students consider that their behavior in col- 
lege is a reflection of home training to a greater 
extent than it is a product of college rules or 
experiences. If this is true, it increases the im- 
portance of the pre-college years. College fads 
and fashions, the traditions of the particular col- 
lege attended by their children, the social limita- 
tions of their offspring, something of the prob- 
lems surrounding choice of vocation, the nature 
of the broader aims of education, and some of 
the everyday language of the campus, including 
names of some of the more prominent Greek 
letter groups are mentioned less frequently but 
none-the-less earnestly by these young people. 

The class expresses quite a high degree of 
agreement that mothers should be well informed 
about college, and should be prepared to advise 
when asked to do so, but insists that these four 
years are about the last opportunity the student 
will have for freedom of choice under some 
guidance. Consequently mothers are urged not to 
continue to do their thinking for them, but to 
give them the right to make decisions and suffer 
the consequences of any poor judgment that may 
be thus displayed. They realize that few parents 
would willingly cripple their children by over- 
protecting them and yet they see that it seems 
very hard to realize that the wee baby of 18 years 
before will be a voter in three more years, and 
will be regarded by the world at large as a re- 
sponsible member of society in many ways long 
before he can vote. 

Certain personal attitudes of parents call for 
considerable discussion by these students. Chief 
of these is how parents react to the way their 
children are meeting their college problems. 
“Just general understanding” ranks high among 
attitudes considered desirable in the parent. 
Broadmindedness is possibly another form of 
saying the same thing. Patience and a sense of 
humor are also rated as very desirable. 
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The parent who can have sympathetic under- 
standing of the fundamental problems of social 
adjustment met by his college son or daughter 
is highly appreciated. Much serious thought is 
given among students to ethics and morals. Hours 
are spent in attempting to think through the 
complications of these subjects. One college girl 
kept record of the topics of conversation in a 
well-known sorority house, for a period of sev- 
eral weeks. She found by actual tabulation of the 
items mentioned that questions of right and 
wrong ran just ahead of questions of social popu- 
larity and dates, and that these two subjects far 
outnumbered all other topics of conversation, ex- 
cept during examination week, when school work 
itself became a closer third. Students feel that 
they do not usually secure sincere help from 
adults on any of these topics, because of the habit 
adults have of handing out cut-and-dried plati- 
tudes and rules of life. These fail to meet the 
needs of the students who long intensely for the 
counsel of their parents, if only their parents 
could really understand. 

Students want their parents to know their col- 
lege friends and genuinely appreciate them. It 
confuses the student to find his parents continu- 
ally disapproving of his friends. He cannot readi- 
ly understand that the parent feels something 
akin to jealousy of these new acquaintances. To 
the student, his parents hold such a unique place 
in his life that it is difficult for him to realize 
that father and mother might feel left out. Per- 
haps if somehow parents could be helped to take 
their parenthood less seriously and less heavily 
as the children become increasingly able to man- 
age their own lives, and if the parents could 
develop hobbies and interests that they and their 
children could share as friends, the tragedy of 
the lonely parent might be much less frequent 
than it now is. Some of the defensive mechanisms 
unwittingly employed by the parent to retain 
control of his child, such as ridicule expressed 
for the child’s newfangled ideas, dislike for his 
friends, contempt for his amusements, anxiety 
over his loves, make the student very bitter and 
unhappy also. He cannot understand why such 
attitudes arise. He feels that he has lost his 
parents through his own fault, but cannot dis- 





cover just what he has done to bring himsef 
and them so much misery. 

Now for a few direct quotations from the 
students themselves, just to give a clear idea hoy 
important it is to them to feel well adjusted ty 
their families. No attempt will be made to pre 
sent these statements in any particular order, 
they are chosen more or less at random from 
the group. A senior woman writes: 


The mother of every college student should know: 


1. That to be a pal and confidante is more impor 
tant than to be a tyrant. 

2. That the mother who stays young with her sop 
or daughter in college will command their lov 
and respect more quickly than the “old man’ 
or the “old woman.” 

3. That the role of a mother is not to check » 
on every move the student makes, but is to de 
velop an attitude conducive to voluntary con 
fidences. 

4. That an attractive home which may always k 
thrown open to the student and his friends wil 
keep him from spending his leisure in und& 
sirable places. 

5. That the young person has the right and should 
be allowed to choose his own mate except whe 
parents know of definite reasons which would 
disqualify the one under consideration. 


A sophomore woman thinks the mother of a 
college student should know: 


1. How to be kind to young people without being 

sugary.” 

How to be modern without losing her dignity. 

. How to be dignified without being haughty. 

. How to be helpful without being obnoxious. 

. How to avoid intruding when one wishes to k 

alone. 

6. How to be a perfect friend without emphasizing 
the mother angle. 

7. How to develop other interests besides her chit 
dren. 


Vi bh wn 


Another sophomore woman wishes her pat 
ents would remember “That a girl cannot find 
out about a boy’s family and know his entift 
history before ever having a date with him’ 

A senior man writes, “Mothers ought to kee 
abreast of some phase of their children’s work 
They ought constantly to be educating them 
selves so that the children will not find theo 
strangers in later life.” 

A junior woman writes “Mothers are and 
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should be proud of their children who are mak- 
ing a success at college, but this pride should 
not evidence itself in their meeting Johnny at 
the railroad station when he comes home and 
forthwith dragging him hither and yon on a 
friend and relative inspection tour which often 
lasts until his return to college. She should real- 
ize that Johnny might be anticipating a pleasant, 
homey visit with his immediate family, and a 
chance to catch up on a little sleep.” 

It is the opinion of a sophomore woman that 
“parents should realize that the child may be 
under a severe social strain if he is thrown with 
others who are able to dress better or have more 
money to spend than he. Consequently, the par- 
ent should see that he sends his child to an 
institution where there will be a number of 
others with about the same amount to spend on 
their college education. Parents should also real- 
ize that the child may be emotionally blocked 
in studying, and may need encouragement rather 
than criticism for getting poor grades.” 

A senior woman discusses what the college 
student should tell her parents. She thinks “the 
mother should be told of her daughter's problems 
in proportion to the confidence that she has built 
up between herself and the child—and she doubt- 
less will be.” 


To one who has had considerable experience 
in dealing with parents in an effort to help 
solve the academic, social, and emotional prob- 
lems of students, the list of suggestions for 
mothers furnished by the class seems surprisingly 
comprehensive. A few suggestions may be added 
from actual clinical experience. Each of the fol- 
lowing represents one or more actual life situa- 
tions presented by students who needed help in 
the solution of problems of parent-child relation- 
ship. They might in some instances seem far- 
fetched, if they had not actually been a part of 
the day’s work in a consultation service. 

One freshman girl complained that every time 
she sat down to study she found herself worrying 
over her mother’s health. When asked whether 
her mother were seriously ill, she said “Oh, no, 
but she is about to begin her menopause period, 
and she might die of it.’ Her mother was a 


healthy, active woman of thirty-eight who had 
developed the superstition about her health and 
used it as a method of enforcing attention and 
obedience from husband and children. When it 
was explained to the mother what effect her be- 
havior was having on her daughter, she was able 
to correct her morbid attitude, The daughter's 
adjustment responded well to the change. 

A senior student complained that her mother 
would not go any place with her because the 
latter did not have the proper clothes to wear. 
She wanted the daughter to have the very best of 
everything and the family budget would not 
permit of their both buying complete wardrobes. 
The girl was emotionally upset because she did 
not wish her mother to sacrifice so much. She said 
it really seemed needless to her that she should 
have so much; she actually had garments that 
she had never worn because she had so many 
changes. “I wish you would try to explain to my 
mother; she thinks I am just being polite when 
I say I would rather have her company than so 
many things.” It was a pleasure to be able to 
clear up this situation based on a mistaken idea 
of what the child needed to go to college. The 
mother enjoyed her daughter’s last college year 
more than any other, and the daughter told with 
pride how her mother had been elected president 
of the sorority mother’s club, when the other 
mothers had had an opportunity to know her. 

A senior man reported that he is the only 
child in his family, that his father has a good 
job, and has always had, the family carries heavy 
life insurance, and has many sound investments, 
yet they have kept an itemized account of every 
penny spent on his education and consider it a 
debt that must be repaid before the young man 
can marry or incur any other obligations. He 
feels quite bitter about it, because he is engaged 
and also wants to start in business for himself, 
but must work to pay money to his parents who 
do not need it, and will simply put it among 
their savings. They tell him it will all be his 
when they die. This, however, is poor comfort 
in his disappointment over his delayed marriage. 
It is easy to agree with this young fellow in his 
feeling that educating him was his parents’ job 
and that he should not be placed in the position 
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of waiting until their death to enjoy some of 
the financial advantages to which their economic 
status in life should entitle him. Such a stand 
on the parents’ part cannot help resulting in a 
strained family relationship, for which, doubtless 
the son will be blamed in the parents’ opinion. 

A freshman girl was referred because of ex- 
treme homesickness. She wept continually on 
some days, and was never interested in taking 
part in any student activity. After receiving a 
letter from home, she always had a severe crying 
spell. When opportunity was given to read one 
of her mother’s letters, the mystery was solved. 
“Dear Daughter: I miss you so. We always set 
your place at the table every night. Last night 
your father said he did not know how we would 
get along until you came home at Thanksgiving. 
No matter how many friends you make in col- 
lege, you must always remember that you will 
never find a friend like your parents. You won't 
have us long, we are getting up in years, but we 
love you. We are putting everything we have 
into your education. If you cannot stay at col- 
lege, and if you are too homesick, just remember 
you are always free to come home. We will al- 
ways share our last crust with you . . .” and so 
on for several pages. It is not surprising that the 
girl was sent home long before Thanksgiving, 
an emotional wreck. The parents refused to see 
the result their letters were having. They are 
probably making the girl’s life miserable with 
continued over-solicitude, that is, if she has by 
some miracle developed sufficient maturity to re- 
sent their sentimentality. In many other cases, 
when parents have been able to change their 
attitudes, both they and the student have been 
happier, the child has completed his education, 
and become well adjusted vocationally. 

A junior woman was referred to the clinician 
because she had failed in every subject she had 
taken in the preceding (autumn) quarter, 
whereas in her two previous years she had made 
very creditable marks. It was difficult to guess 
what might have accounted for the radical 
change. Upon interviewing her, however, the 
matter became very clear. Her father had died in 
the preceding spring. All summer and all fall 
the mother had clung to the girl for emotional 


support. She would hardly let her out of her 
sight long enough to attend classes. Had it not 
been the father’s expressed wish that she gradu. 
ate, the mother might have prevented her from 
enrolling for her junior year at all. The daughter 
was unable to have time for any friends of her 
own. Even when her old friends came to the 
home to see her, the mother intruded, or made 
such scenes that they were embarrassed and 
did not return. The girl had considerable insight 
into the mother’s problem but had not made 
much headway in solving it. She had succeeded 
to the extent of getting the mother to visit cer. 
tain of her friends for short calls, provided the 
daughter would chauffeur for her, and sit in the 
caf, or go in with her for the visit. The girl 
protested that her study was interrupted and 
unsatisfactory, but her mother was blind to the 
situation. The girl simply could not get her 
school work done adequately under such condi- 
tions, Fortunately, when the clinician discussed 
the entire situation with the mother, she was 
able to get the latter to take a more sensible view 
of her responsibilities to her daughter. The 
mother secured the companionship of a relative 
who could come and live with them, learned to 
drive her own car, and released the child fora 
more normal life. Grades and school adjustment 
were soon back to their previous high level of 
attainment. 

Within the limits of this paper it would not 
be possible to present a sample of each of 
the many kinds of parent-child relationship 
which the clinician has found harmful to various 
students. It is not feasible, either, to tell the 
opposite side of the story, although there have 
been many instances where mother or father's 
intelligent codperation have made college adjus- 
ments possible under severely handicapping con 
ditions of other sorts. There are many successful 
students who owe their good adjustment to the 
wise planning of their parents. It could even be 
said that the parent-child relationship is th 
major factor in the adjustment of any adolescent. 
The mother or father who start early encouraging 
their children to take responsibility, to make 
wise use of freedom, to make friends outside 
the family circle, to associate happily and intelli- 
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gently with the members of the opposite sex, Parents have eighteen years in which to pre- 
to come to them freely for advice, to plan their pare their offspring for college. If they fail to 
expenditures and the investment of their time, teach him good habits and to make him responsi- 
will reap their reward when their children leave ble for carrying out these good habits without 
home for school. By early I do not mean early in _ parental nagging, if they keep him helpless and 
the college course. Training in independence financially dependent, and then turn him loose 
should begin the day a child is born, and should a freshman in a large university, they must not 
continue daily thereafter. Parents should not let _ be surprised to find the results quite disappoint- 
themselves be swayed by a desire to “do every- ing. Self management is not learned in the pro- 
thing for the baby because he is so cute.” They cess of matriculation, nor does it come auto- 
should avoid the dole system of financing the matically at any given age, even the magical 
child’s needs, and should work out a series of twenty-one. Your child will be no stronger at 
appropriate budgets and allowances with the college than you have permitted him to be at 
child as he becomes able to select intelligently home. If you have babied him and done all his 
more and more of the things he needs to buy. worrying for him and taken all his responsibili- 
Then when he goes to college, he will have some __ ties for him, he will be weak and ineffectual at 
idea of the value of money. It will then be pos- school. But if, on the other hand, you have 
sible to finance the college education without taught him to do his part without parental 
making every letter home a begging appeal for prompting, to get along with other people, to 
funds, and will save the parents from the pos- _ plan and carry out his work on his own initiative, 
sibly delightful feeling of being the ‘“‘bountiful he will make you proud and you will not need to 
providers,” which at the same time carries the worry about him, no matter how large a school 
penalty of prolonging the child’s feeling of he attends, or who his friends are, for he will 
futility and needless dependence. This is too not crumple under strains to which he has gradu- 
high a price for the child to pay to give the ally become accustomed under your guidance 
parents the fun of making him ask for every ever since he can remember. 

cent and thank them separately for every penny 

he receives. Note. Emily Stogdill is a member of Nu chapter. 








Pi Lambda Theta Exhibit at Council 


A EXHIBIT room will be a feature of Coun- 5. Any material pertaining to this year’s study 
cil this year. Since the display is to repre- program. 
sent Pi Lambda Theta activities on a national 6. Reports on chapter projects. 


scale, material from every chapter is desired. 7. Any other material connected with chapter 

Chapters are requested to send: activities. 
1, This year’s chapter program. Chapter presidents should now send a list of 
2. Chapter news letters. materials to Norma H. Roemer, 3611 Three Mile 
3. Pictures of chapter or chapter activities. Drive, Detroit, Michigan. The materials should 
4. Books of publicity kept by individual chap- be in Detroit by June 1. 

ters. 











Biennial Council 


a appears to be the Mecca for edu- 
cators during the coming summer or more 
especially the month of June. Pi Lambda Theta’s 
tenth Biennial Council will be held from June 
23 to 26 at Interlochen, and immediately there- 
after the National Education Association will 
convene in Detroit. Interlochen is in the north 
woods of the Grand Traverse section of the state, 
in a spot where lovely small lakes and real 
virgin timber abound. The town itself is very 
inconspicuous, for the National Music Camp is 
the thing. This very famous camp will be practi- 
cally handed over to our group for the period 
of our meeting, so we will have unrestricted use 
of the splendid facilities for boating, swimming, 
fishing, tennis, hiking, riding, etc. 

Do not imagine that camp means living in 
tents and eating canned beans warmed over an 
open fire a la flood refugees! The Interlochen 
Bowl hotel and cottages provide comfortable 
and modern accommodations while still permit- 
ting the freedom and wholesome atmosphere of 


life in the forest and lake country. There are 
over four hundred acres of woods between the 
two beautiful little lakes, Wahbekaness and 
Wahbekanetta. What a spot for a vacation! In 
addition to the recreational and scenic attractions 
at the camp, the management will arrange for 
us one of their famous concerts in the huge 
natural Bowl. If you heard any of the Interlochen 
Bowl broadcasts last summer you realize what a 
delight that will be. 

For the program of Council Miss Goody- 
koontz is planning some very stimulating ses- 
sions, possibly with the codperation of groups 
other than our own, There will be an important 
election of officers too. This is the year for the 
choice of a new president, and several other 
offices must also be filled. Announcement of this 
occurs elsewhere in the JOURNAL. More details 
of the program sessions will be given in the May 
issue of the JOURNAL. 

As you know, visitors have all the privileges 
of official delegates except that of voting. They 





AEROPLANE VIEW OF INTERLOCHEN BowL HoTEL. LAKE WAHBEKANETTA 
IN FOREGROUND AND LAKE WAHBEKANESS IN BACKGROUND 
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HOTEL SET IN LARGE GROVE OF VIRGIN PINE TIMBER. ONE OF THE 
FEw VIRGIN TIMBER ForEsTs LEFT IN ALL OF MICHIGAN 


may even participate in the discussions during 
deliberative sessions and in the work of commit- 
tees, On the other hand they remain much more 
free to dash about pursuing pleasure than the 
official delegates, who are required to be in at- 
tendance at all sessions throughout the Coun- 
cil. 

Many members will plan to come this time, 
and probably will bring friends and members of 


their families. Costs are to be remarkably moder- 
ate, so much so that we fear many who come for 
Council will tarry for the summer, to the em- 
barrassment of the management! 

Do not send your reservations now. Soon we 
shall announce rates and some other necessary 
details for your convenience. Keep in mind, how- 
ever, the fact that there is only space for 200 
persons. First come, first served! 





THERE ARE HUNDREDS OF FINE 

PATHS FOR WALKING AROUND THE 

HorTeEL. Coot PLACES FOR HIKES, 
THROUGH VIRGIN PINE TIMBER 











Announcement of Nominating 
Committee 


CCORDING to the By-Laws (Article VIII, 

Section 5) the President is required to ap- 
point a nominating committee of three mem- 
bers at least four months before the regular meet- 
ing of the National Council. The nominating 
committee is as follows: 

Miss Verna Wulfekammer, Alpha chapter, 
Chairman, (Address: 4 Lathrop Hall, Colum- 
bia, Mo.) 

Miss Florence Scott, Southern California 
Alumnz chapter. 

Miss Irene Thompson, Western Pennsylvania 
Alumnz chapter. 

Send nominations to the chairman of the com- 
mittee. 

The committee will nominate one candidate 


for each office to be filled and report the same 
to the President at least sixty days before the 
meeting of the National Council (June 23), 
The positions to be filled are the following: 


1. President—for 4 years 

2. Corresponding Secretary—for 4 years 
3. Keeper of Records—for 4 years 

4, Member-at-Large—for 2 years 


By May 23, thirty days before the meeting of 
the National Council, the President will send the 
report of the nominating committee to the chap- 
ters for their information and instructions to 
their delegates. 

Signed, 
Bess GOODYKOONTZ, President 


Standing Committees of the Fraternity 


Finance Committee 


Mata Beak, St. Louis Alumnz, Chairman 

GENEVIEVE KNIGHT BIXLER, Chicago Alum- 
nz 

BEss GOODYKOONTZ, Delta 

IpA M. Hoos, St. Louis Alumnz 


Constitution Committee 


KATHRYN M. WILLIAMS, Mu, Chairman 
RUTH LITCHEN, Gamma 
Eva PRING, Iota 


Committee on Eligibility Problems 


SHANNON PETTINGER, Portland Alumnz, 
Chairman 

LuaupaA Foote, Washington Alumnz 

EVELYN Hornsey, Alpha Gamma 

DoROTHEA WYATT, Upsilon 


Fellowship Committee 


KATHARINE B. GREENE, Xi, Chairman 
BEss GOODYKOONTZ, ex Officio 
HELEN WALKER, Alpha Epsilon 
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Life Membership Committee 


KATHERINE B. GREENE, Xi, Chairman 
FRANCES HUNGERFORD, New York Alumnz 
NorMA ROEMER, Detroit Alumnz 

OLGA WRIGHT, Xi 


Loan Fund Board 


BEULAH CLARK VAN WAGENEN, New York 
Alumnz, Chairman 

MABEL FARLEY, Rho 

EsTHER ALLEN GAw, University of Ohio 

FRED KELLY, U. S. Office of Education 


Advisory Committee to the Editor 


MARGUERITE HALL, Xi, Chairman 

BEss GOODYKOONTZ, Delta 

Mary HARDEN, Alpha Epsilon 

Mary E. OWEN, Lambda 

SHANNON PETTINGER, Portland Alumnz 
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An Analysis and Classification of the 
Devices for the Enrichment of the 
Teaching of English 


LOIS A. WOODY 


THE PROBLEM 


5 study? is an attempt to analyze and clas- 
sify the various devices reported in the 
high school edition of The English Journal from 
January 1920 to May 1933 for the enrichment 
of the subject content of English courses. It in- 
cludes an analysis of one hundred and ninety- 
six studies appearing during the thirteen and 
one half years under consideration. These de- 
vices are applicable to grades ranging from the 
seventh to the first years of college. 

The term “enrichment” used in this investi- 
gation signifies an attempt on the part of the 
teacher to give the pupil a rich, vivid, meaning- 
ful experience through supplementing the in- 
struction in English with material drawn from 
such subjects as social studies, music, art, physi- 
cal education, industrial arts, commercial sub- 
jects, and science. Any device or innovation 
which added content to English as a subject or 
tended to make activities less academic was 
classed as a device for enrichment. Consequent- 
ly, this analysis is not concerned with methods 
reported for teaching literary material which 
made no use of other fields of knowledge, com- 
munity problems, or purposeful activities ap- 
proximating life situations. 


THE PROCEDURE 


Five steps were involved in the procedure 
utilized in this investigation: (a) a preliminary 
survey of the literature published in the high 
school edition of The English Journal from Jan- 
uary 1920 to January 1922; (b) the formula- 
tion of criteria for selecting the different de- 


* This discussion is an abstract of a thesis submitted 
to the Department of Education and Graduate Council 
of the University of Michigan in partial fulfillment of 
the requirement for the degree of Master of Arts. 


vices reported; (c) a careful review and sum- 
marization of the devices reported in The Eng- 
lish Journal from January 1920 to May 1953 
that were selected according to the criteria; (d) 
the development of various types of classifica- 
tion and tabulations suggested by the studies 
reviewed; and finally (e) the process of writ- 
ing and recording the data. 


THE CRITERIA GOVERNING THE SELECTION 
OF DEVICES 


After a careful survey of the studies reported 
in twenty issues of the high school edition of 
The English Journal, seven criteria were formu- 
lated. Only those devices meeting at least four 
of the following requirements were selected: 


1. The device must employ evidence of ex- 
panding and enriching the pupil’s experi- 
ence. 

2. The device must involve the use of ma- 
terial from at least one subject other than 
English. 

3. The device must involve the use of a 
related subject, community problems, or 
approximated life situations. 

4. The device must ignore departmental 
boundaries through making use of some 
phase of correlation, interrelation, or 
integration. 

5. The device must introduce some purpose- 
ful pupil activity. 

6. The device must give opportunity for 
creative work. 

7. The device must allow for codperative 
effort. 


AN EXAMPLE OF A DEVICE 


The type of device used in this study can be 
explained more easily by including an example. 
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The pupils in a junior high school, as an out- 
growth of their study of literature, decided to 
make illustrative material for junior high school 
English. Treasure Island was their first venture. 
After the pupils had studied the selection care- 
fully, they sketched, and photographed thirty- 
eight book illustrations. These they colored and 
made into slides. 

For other literary selections the group 
created scenes and photographed their own set- 
tings. Such selections as Riley’s “Our Hired 
Girl,” “Grigsby’s Station,” ‘Little Orphan An- 
nie,” and “Out to Old Aunt Mary’s”’ were used. 
After the pupils had carried on research work 
at the library, art, and historical museums, in 
order to secure accuracy of detail in setting and 
costuming, they studied the elementary prob- 
lems of make-up and photography. 

When the preliminary work was completed, 
the pupils were taken on Saturday to the selected 
settings, where they posed for the imagined il- 
lustrations. At noon as the characters assembled 
in costume for the lunch, a movie film was 
taken. 

Finally the photographs were made into col- 
ored slides which were placed in the Educa- 
tional Museum as visual aids for the pupils in 
the Cleveland schools. 

The pupils had done research work and made 
use of art, science, speech, dramatics, and life 
situations. According to the teacher they read in 
a more meaningful way, gained in confidence 
and poise, and improved in personal appearance. 


THE ACTIVITIES INVOLVED 
IN THE DEVICES 


As the preceding example indicated, many 
activities for enriching instruction in English 
were involved in the procedure of a single de- 
vice. The following list presents a summary of 
the sixty-eight activities utilized by the teachers. 


Advertisements, Studying, interpreting and 
writing 

Announcements, Preparing and giving 

Booklets, Preparing, containing local history, 
essays, original compositions 

Charts, Preparing illustrative 

Clippings, Collecting, for illustrative purposes 


Clubs, Forming class, for giving plays, etc. 

Committees, Using, for carrying out activities 

Community life, Using, as a basis for compo- 
sition 

Creative Writing, Writing plays, stories, 
poems, etc. 

Discussions, Stimulating 

Dramatizations and pageants, Preparing 

Exercises, Arranging assembly and classroom 

Interviews, Arranging and holding 

Letters, Writing business and informal, and 
exchanging among schools and countries 

Local papers, Writing school news column 

Maps, Preparing literary and illustrative 

Newspapers, Studying and preparing an ori- 
ginal newspaper based on the material of 
some literary selection 

Pictures, Using, for illustrative material and 
study 

Posters, Preparing illustrative and advertising 

Projects, Preparing, based on reading 

Reports, Preparing and delivering 

Scrapbooks, Preparing, containing miscel- 
laneous information 

Sketching, Illustrating by pen, chalk, pencil, 
and watercolor 


FINDINGS 


The data used in this study present the fol- 
lowing results: 


1. The interest in enrichment as revealed 
through the analysis of this report indicates a 
greater interest in the integration of subject 
matter in the last decade over that of the pre- 
vious decade. Of the 196 devices reported, 85 
were reported in the period from 1920-26, but 
111 were reported in the period from 1927-33. 

2. There is an indication of a developing in- 
terest in integration among departments, since 
teachers are ignoring departmental bounds and 
combining the instruction in English with that 
of various other subjects. 

3. Devices for enrichment are employed by 
teachers who attempt to make learning purpose- 
ful for the pupil. This is indicated by the fact 
that of the twelve outstanding purposes teach- 


* One-half of the issues of The English Journal fot 
1933 were included in this study. 
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ers had in using devices, the four predominant 
ones were: to motivate study, to give meaning- 
ful experience, to stimulate interest, and to teach 
interpretation. 

4. The use of devices for the enrichment of 
instruction in English is applicable to the teach- 
ing of both literature and composition, and is 
applicable to every grade in high school. 

5. The use of devices for enrichment is a 
procedure that is desirable with all types of 
classes whether segregated or nonsegregated ac- 





cording to sex. Devices for enrichment are used 
to broaden the experience of all pupils rather 
than to interest special groups. 

6. The use of devices for the enrichment of 
the instruction in English presents vast oppor- 
tunities for vitalizing the subject matter of Eng- 
lish courses. 


Epiror’s NoTE—Miss Woody is a member of Xi 
chapter. She is an instructor in English Education and 
a Critic Teacher in the Laboratory Schools of Indiana 
State Teachers College. 





Journal Files 


iY any member of Pi Lambda Theta pos- 
sess a complete file of the fraternity maga- 
zine from its first issue, in February, 1921 to 
the present ? With no further delay it seems wise 
now to attempt to assemble a few complete 
files. Requests have recently come from three 
of the most important education libraries of the 
country for complete files of the JOURNAL, and 
our inability to supply these calls attention un- 
pleasantly to the fact that they may not even 


exist for our own archives. The Editor needs 
four numbers to complete her file, those of Oc- 
tober and May of Volume X, 1930-31, and the 
issues of December and May of Volume XII, 
1932-33. If you find any of these and are will- 
ing to present them to the fraternity for its 
archives, please write the Editor. If you are so 
generous as to relinquish a complete file you 
will merit real gratitude from our future his- 
torians. 











Why a Life Membership 


OLGA WRIGHT 


I’ YOU pay your dues and you receive the Pi 
LAMBDA THETA JOURNAL, you still seem to 
be an individual, somewhat outside of the society 
of your sisterhood working in the same profes- 
sion. It seems, so to speak, to leave you out of 
the crowd. In a word, you seem to belong and 
you do not belong entirely; you feel that you 
are still on the borderline, If on the contrary, 
you buy a life membership while still preserving 
your individuality, you have the feeling that you 
belong to the crowd—that you are part of a 
great whole. The feeling of loneliness, which is 
so prevalent to persons in our profession is weak- 
ened or disappears entirely. Your interest seems 
to be less individualistic and more general. You 
feel that you truly belong to a profession. You 
have the impression that your standing is firm. 
Now your interest is increased and you truly 
feel that you do belong to Pi Lambda Theta. 

Since you realize that life membership gives 
you the feeling of truly belonging to our profes- 
sion, you add your own individuality to that of 
all your sisters who are life members of an asso- 
ciation. 

If you can give a life membership to a friend 
of your profession whom you love dearly but 


How to Become 


IFE MEMBERSHIPS must be sent in to the Na- 
tional Treasurer through the local chapter 
treasurer, either of college or alumnz chapter. 
Give your chapter treasurer all the information 
you have about the date of your initiation, your 
number on the chapter roll, and where you were 
initiated, if you now belong to an alumnz group. 
Pay either $25.00 in full payment of a national 
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who cannot afford to buy it, you still will add 
to your personal satisfaction, because you ex. 
teriorize yourself for the benefit of others. In so 
doing, you link your personal interest to the 
benefit of the others, which is one of the great. 
est and the most valuable and pleasurable laws 
of living. 

Remember that whem you are a life member, 
the interest of the JOURNAL is nearer your heart. 
You become a relative to all the persons belong. 
ing to Pi Lambda Theta. The articles contained 
in the JOURNAL seem to become to your mind 
and heart of greater importance. The articles 
become so much your own that you understand 
better its importance to you in your own profes 
sion, This will enable you to profit more pro- 
fessionally than you would have otherwise. You 
are united with those in your own profession. 

The more life members we have, the stronger 
the JOURNAL. The stronger the JOURNAL, the 
greater its importance becomes in the field of 
education. Its voice will influence, therefore, the 
field in which we work. Such a membership 
should make us more capable of meeting and 
answering professional problems. 


Note. Olga Wright is a member of Xi chapter. 


a Life Member 


life membership, or a portion of this (not less 
than five dollars in five annual amounts). You 
will receive an attractive life membership certifi 
cate when your fee has been paid. Members now 
out of touch with their chapters may reach local 
treasurers through local presidents, whose names 
and addresses appear on the inside back covet 
page under the heading Chapter Directory. 
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News of National Note 


From varied sources comes word of the great 
value of the year’s study program developed by 
the committee under the leadership of Dr. Helen 
M. Walker of Columbia University, Practically 
every chapter organized some meetings, if not 
the whole year’s programs, about the theme of 
“The Adaptation of Women to a Changing 
World.” Librarians have written in warm com- 
mendation of the material. Men as well as 
women have asked to be supplied with it. Indi- 
vidual members, having lost October or Decem- 
ber copies of the JOURNAL, request replacements. 
Already some angles of the large problem have 
been broken off for study and research, leading 
to theses. It seems likely that the most absorbing 
and exciting thing at Biennial Council will be 
discussion of the problem and what further 
action Pi Lambda Theta shall take about it. 


The national president, Miss Bess Goody- 
koontz, Assistant Commissioner of Education, 
is making a tour of chapters in the south and 
southwest, following the meeting of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence in New Orleans. 


_ 





The World Federation of Education Associ- 
ations is meeting next summer, from August 2 
to 7, in Tokyo, Japan. At headquarters in Wash- 
ington, D.C. (1201 Sixteenth Street N.W.) a 
very large number of inquiries has already been 
received, indicating the great interest educators 
are feeling for this meeting. Very attractive rates 
for the trip are being quoted. Pi Lambda Theta 
belongs to the World Federation and its mem- 
bers are entitled to attend the conference. Please 
teport your interest in going as early as possible 
either to the executive secretary or the national 
president, so that the fraternity may instruct you 
as its representative and you and other members 
may plan joint activities. 








A delightful tribute to Miss Ella Victoria 
Dobbs appeared in the December issue of 
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Everyday Art magazine. Miss Dobbs retired last 
summer from active service on the faculty of the 
University of Missouri, where for twenty-seven 
years she has taught, latterly as professor of 
applied arts. Miss Dobbs is now concentrating 
on writing and in the establishment of craft 
clubs, Says she, “You retire just as you graduate 
on a commencement day. . . . My retirement is 
a graduation into the next epoch of service.” 


——23— 


Jessie L. Rhulman of Nu chapter is now lo- 
cated in New York City as research assistant for 
the Progressive Education Association. 


— See 


Mary D. Reed, Theta and Indianapolis alum- 
na, who teaches in Indiana State Teachers Col- 
lege at Terre Haute, has been head of the 
Kindergarten-Primary section of the State Teach- 
ers Association. At the last meeting of the Na- 
tional Council of the Teachers of English Miss 
Reed was made chairman of the elementary 


section. 
— 


Helen Reynolds of Seattle, honorary member 
of Pi Lambda Theta, continues as president of 
the National Council of the Teachers of English. 


—— 


Belle Scofield, Lambda and Indianapolis alum- 
nz, held an exhibition of twenty-five oil paint- 
ings last fall in the Oriental room of the Spink- 
Arms hotel in Indianapolis. Miss Scofield spent 
the summer on Cape Cod where she painted 
under the tutelage of George Elmer Brown. Most 
of the pictures depicted scenes along the Atlantic 
seaboard. Miss Scofield has studied with Aldro 
Hibbard at Rockport, Massachusetts, with Wal- 
ter Sargent at the University of Chicago, and 
with Ralph Johonnot of California. She has 
traveled extensively in Egypt, and other North 
Africa countries, in Greece and Spain, as well 
as other European countries. Since 1921 she has 
been a supervisor of art in the Indianapolis 
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schools, and is now assistant director in charge Frances R. Dearborn, former national off 
of art education. and betimes a valued member of various c 
= of the fraternity, is spending the year doing§ 


, ' full-time projects, teaching at the New ¥ 
Mrs. Marianna Bowers, Central Ohio alum- State Normal School at Oswego and contig 


nz, is the chairman of the Homemakers’ project dic atlas teenies os elt ee 
for securing clothing for the mountain people at in Washi . ig C ; 
Lott’s Creek Community House, Cordia, Ken- iia aniitat 
tucky. The director of this school is Alice Hall —t— 
Slone, who has succeeded in building a school, SMaceustite Rhaddon of Ma cum 
the first in a district where most of the natives 8 pans : P a a 
ieee taints, daiaie c Uaeiteai of the Girls’ School at Beirut, Syria, will 
, be returning to the United States on furloy 
—— after seven years in the Far East. 








The Midyear Banquet 


7? customary rally for loyal Pi Lambda keeper of records. Great interest soon became 
Theta members who attend the meeting of _ tached to the menu, which consisted of fam 
the Department of Superintendence was held Creole dishes obtainable only in the New| 
this year, in New Orleans, of course, on the leans environs. During the banquet entert 
evening of February 23. The place of the ban- ment was provided by a group of colored peg 
quet was La Louisiane, one of the interesting who sang several spirituals in the beautiful 
old restaurants of the French Quarter, a section no one else seems able to do. Then an emit 
of the city which is famous around the world. writer and speaker of New Orleans, Mrs. 
Sixty persons were in attendance. It was a balmy Field, talked in very entertaining mannef) 
evening in the South, and the reception room was Creole and Cajun background and customs? 
most attractively decorated with New Orleans Louisiana, illustrating her points with amus 
gatden flowers. In regular banquet style there and appropriate anecdotes. The Cajuns, it @ 
was a head table to which past and present na- be remembered, are the descendants of th 
tional officers were led by hostesses. Among Acadian French who were deported from G 
these were the distinguished incumbent in the ada to Louisiana once upon a time. Theé 
president’s chair, Dr. Bess Goodykoontz, Assist- ning’s entertainment was concluded with | 
ant Commissioner of Education of the United arrival of a group of small colored boys 
States, Miss Maude McBroom and Miss Ella danced and sang in typical fashion for the 
Victoria Dobbs, former national presidents, Miss tors. This highly successful function was} 
Delia Kibbe, one-time second vice-president, Dr. charge of a committee whose chairman was 
Beulah Clark VanWagenen, now second vice- Nola Lee Anderson of Sophie Newcomb € G 
ptesident, and Miss Luvicy Hill, once a national lege, a member of Alpha chapter. 








